| VERY system of philosophy has its core—one doctrine, 
dogma, theorem, or hypothesis, which, taken as true, 
omes the radial center out of which proceed the most 
reaching conclusions springing necessarily from that 
tral and primal source. 


hat then, we may ask, is the core of Scholastic philos- 
y? And again, what is the heart of those modern 
ilosophies which have risen up against Scholasticism 
(these latter centuries? Speaking broadly we may reply 
iat the true core of Scholasticism is the doctrine of the 
Moy of being; while, on the other hand, modern 
ught has as certainly been centered upon the theory 
universal evolution. Modern thought believes it sees 
lunity on the face of things; Scholasticism pierces through 
a duality at their heart. 


_— 


| Taking account, then, of these mutually contradictory 
Ksitions—monism and dualism—we shall not be sur- 
jised to find along the whole philosophical front a con- 
ant and fundamental divergence which has radically 
lvered Modern philosophers from Scholastics. We see 
lin the modern frantic search for a basis of thought itself; 
| all the wild monisms; in the nervous denials of meta- 
Inysics, of truth, of certitude. All this uncertainty may 
| traced back through the problem of knowledge to its 
due source, the very concept of being itself with its funda- 
rental implications. 

|| Though it be true that the conflict is ultimately Theism 
against Atheism, still the cause of the divergence as 
tre indicated is strictly philosophical. The conflict re- 
Its from opposite approaches to reality. It is philo- 
tphically a dispute concerning the value of truth itself: 
) Plato, evaluating truth, placed the facts about visible 
lity in the realm of ‘‘opinion,” utterly below conceptual 
howledge. For him, real and necessary truth was to be 
und only in an absolute realm of reality behind the 
anging manifestations of the natural world. But mod- 
In thinkers, lopping off Plato’s whole upper region of 
re thought, have elevated science into a philosophy, 
ilding their thought exclusively upon sense knowledge. 
he quest of unity thus becomes simplified by a false out- 
ok on reality. If the absolute and necessary truth, which 
derlies all our thought as Plato saw it, be forgotten 
our concentration on the scattered visible facts of the 
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physical world, then the only way open to a unifying 
principle of reality is the theory of universal evolution. 

As a result, modern philosophy is committed to a mo- 
nistic explanation of reality drawn from the theory of 
evolution. If by the Modern’s hypothesis the world must 
have evolved from a single primal substance, then it simply 
must be explained as evolving, let common convictions 
revolt as they may. 

The realism of Scholasticism takes a diametrically op- 
posite position. Hers is the old Greek realism of the limit 
and the unlimited, of matter and form, worked out into 
a natural and supernatural metaphysics of pure and mixed 
perfection. Scholasticism would exaggerate no unity; it 
would limit all derived perfection by its counterpart of 
imperfection; it would establish between the perfect and 
the imperfect no more than the bond of analogy. It would 
thus give basis to the pursuit of scientific knowledge, but 
at the same time rigorously limit such knowledge and 
subject it to metaphysical knowledge drawn from the 
necessary conviction of the mind in contact with all 
reality. Thus Scholasticism, investigating the whole 
hierarchy of being, carefully preserves the essential steps 
by which perfection after perfection is built up. But con- 
versely, it ever remains conscious of the essential limita- 
tion of those perfections so that to the Scholastic even 
man, noblest son of earth, is still rigorously and essentially 
a limited perfection, a non-self-sufficient being. Proceed- 
ing thence upon the principle of sufficient causality, 
Scholasticism refuses to allow the self-sufficiency of im- 
perfect being and ascends into Plato’s realm of pure rea- 
son. It finds there as necessary to thought itself a pure, 
unparticipated, perfect Being who is the archetype of all 
visible being and its necessary source, yet distinct from 
and independent of all other things. This doctrine of 
the Absolute Being and the relation of all limited and 
participated perfections to that prime perfection is the 
doctrine of the analogy of being at the heart of Scholastic 
philosophy. 

By the analogy of being alone the mind can encompass 
Absolute reality and Absolute truth while avoiding the 
extravagances of monism. Yet the mind must face these 
absolutes, and until by the analogy all being is sanely 
based upon Absolute being and all truth is founded on 
Absolute truth, until then Moderns must fail, as Scholas- 
ticism triumphs, in the complete interpretation of reality. 
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HE Vedanta is based on the Upanishads. The va- 
rious systems are, in the mind of their authors, but 
interpretations of the Upanishadic lore. They range from 
extreme Monism to extreme Dualism, via Dual-Monism 
with all the intermediary shades, and of course, contra- 
dict one another. This fact may give us a hint that the 
Vedanta needs to be recast in a higher synthesis where its 
opposed speculations would reveal themselves as comple- 
mentary. We guess at once which is this synthesis when 
we are informed that no Vedantic system admits Creatio 
ex nthilo. It is the synthesis of Analogia entis. Since 
the Vedanta ignores Analogia entis, it must explain the 
unity of the world with God according to the schemes of 
identity, contradiction, synthesis of both. Either, in that 
case, the synthesis is given up as impossible (Sankara), or, 
if it is admitted, then it is the contradictory synthesis of 
Monism in Duality with intermediary systems oscillating 
from Monism to Dualism and vice versa. In this article 
we can but indicate the general outlines of a system in 
which the contradictory systems of the Vedanta would 
condition and complete one another and forego their 
fatal exclusivism.+ 


I 


There are three reals, God, the world, and the souls. 
How can these three reals be one Reality? It is in this 
way that the Vedanta formulates the problem. Sankara 
(A. D. 788-850) maintains that God is the only Reality 
and that the world and the souls are an illusion. This 
extreme Monism is opposed by the theory of Madhva 
(A. D. 1199-1278) that God and the world are both 
real by themselves and that the Unity is but external. 
God controls the world and souls that are subordinated to 
Him. This of course is extreme Dualism. This extreme 
opposition calls for a conciliation. Nimbarka (13th cen- 
tury) maintained that God and the world are at the same 
time one with another and opposed to one another. God 
is the world and at the same time remains Himself. This 
system brings out the glaring inner contradiction of the 
Vedanta and of all other systems that do not admit 
Analogia entis. Notice that in this system God is openly 
acknowledged as the substratum of all contradictions. 
Caitanya declares this Monism-in-Duality unthinkable. 
If it were only that, we might put up with it, for God is 
a mystery, but it is plainly a falsity and a glaring impos- 
sibility. We mention two more systems: that of Ri- 
manuja (A. D. 1050-1137) and that of Vallabha AN 
D. 1479-1537). The system of Ramanuja is Monism 
which ominously oscillates towards Dualism and hence 
comes close to the assertion that God is a substratum of 


all contradictions. 
Real. But the souls and nature are relatively real als« 
since they are the modes of the divine Substance, the Body 
of the divine Spirit. The only Reality is God qualifie, 
by nature and souls, and besides the qualified God thei}; 
exists nothing else. This of course is Monism, and as th) 
name indicates, mitigated and qualified Monism. Br 
Raminuja does not stick in his explanations to thj 
Monism. He does his best to invest the souls and natui}; 


viously contradicts their being mere modes. 
so far as to maintain that souls and nature add a new 
reality to God which is well illustrated by the thesis thei, 
the world is the Body of God. God'is at least the subj 
tratum of internal modes that are substantial at the sam}, 
time and therefore a substratum of a contradictory worl¢ 
Vallabha must have been conscious of this inconsistenc} 
in Ramanujism, for he tries to mitigate it. In his syster}}; 
we notice an oscillation back towards Monism. His con 
tention is that the souls gnd nature are indeed inner mode 
of God, not amplifying modes that expand the divin 
Reality, but explicative modes, mere aspects of one and th 
same divine Substance. But to substantiate this asset, 
tion, Vallabha must give room in his system to whaj) 
we may call a qualified Maya. He denies the Fieri of th), 
world and declares that in this world there is no transi} 


the implicit Being of God to His explicit Being. Hl, 
oscillates back towards Sankara and substitutes for hij 
unqualified or total illusionism a qualified illusionism 
for the illusionism of the esse of the world that of it 
Fiert. 


II 


We pass now to the task of conciliating these contrai 
dictory systems by the synthesis of Analogia entis, accord 


within the system of Philosophia Perennis. 

Let us formulate the problem again. There are thre} 
reals, God, the souls, and nature. Creatio ex nihilo solve) 
at once this problem, but Sankara ignores it. Sankari 
admits provisionally that souls and nature are internally, 
related to God and that God. is internally related to the 
The world is an upddhi or limiting adjunct of God, wii 
would say the forma of God who is the material caus 
of the world. Sankara at once notices the contradiction: 
“If God,” he says, ‘‘is the material cause of the world 0%; 
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he world is the finite form of God, then God must 
ve passed into the world either totally or partially. 
totally, God is no longer self-subsistent but a mere 
rld-substance, or in other words, there is no God 
heism) ; if partially, God is internally divisible, sub- 
ing in Himself by one part and in the world by another 
ntheism). Both assumptions are absurd, since God 
st remain self-subsistent and indivisible.’ 

e at once see how keenly Sankara realizes the inner 
ntradiction of the Vedanta. There is, however, an 
y way out, that of Creatio ex nihilo, which denies the 
positum, namely, that God has to pass into the world 
order to own the world, or that immanent causality is 
: only causality. - 

ankara clings to the evident truth that God is self- 
psistent and indivisible. All that contradicts this truth 
ast be false. But the existence of the world contradicts 
js truth. Therefore the world is false, the world is not 
‘inner form of God, its material cause, the world is a 
m hanging in the air, a mere illusion, a cosmical illu- 
n. This illusion is Maya. 

hat now is this mysterious Maya? 
theistical participation in God. Ft is a falsehood, or 
ter, the principle of falsehood. It displays before our 
es a God who has passed into the world and subsists 
it as the ultimate foundation of all the painful vicis- 
des of the eternal Fieri, of the never-ending round of 
‘th and death. It hides from our eyes the self-subsistent 
indivisible God and presents Him in the distortion of 
world-substance, divided from His own substance, in one 
Dtd, it makes us believe in the Monism-in-Duality in 
its forms, either eastern or western. Maya is still alive, 
nerever Analogia entis has not been realized. We under- 
ind that Maya is at its worst when it presents God as 
ving passed whole and undivided into the world, so 
mt God becomes either a mere nature-substance (nature- 
intheism), or mere world-awareness (subjective-panthe- 
m). On what is Maya based? Qn the presupposition 
at the world is a reality by itself and as such identical 
ith God. Eritis sicut dii.? 

| Sankara is convinced that mystical trance confirms his 
etaphysical deduction. In waking consciousness, he 
scribes, we discover the illusory character of dream- 
msciousness and in deep dreamless sleep, the illusory 
aracter of both dream- and waking-consciousness, since 
deep dreamless sleep, we are conscious of nothing. 
onsciousness, however, cannot be interrupted. It per- 
res in dreamless sleep as a pure objectless consciousness. 
_ mystical trance, however, the objectless consciousness 
the mere light of awareness swings inward and disap- 
ars into the absolute objectless Awareness, in God. San- 
ira, by a process of abstraction which is genuinely 
dian, had reached the absolute ‘‘I-ness’’ or Awareness 
at shines within itself, the absolute Vision that is its 
wn Visibility. But in this objectless Awareness we 
iss one term. We face the absolute I, but where is the 
solute Id? But the famous tattvamasi had taught 
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Sankara that the absolute tvuam or the absolute Ego is 
identical with the absolute Jd. Hence by discovering the 
absolute I he discovered at the same time the absolute Id. 
It is indeed contained in the absolute I or Awareness, for 
since the absolute Awareness subsists in itself, it is this 
self-subsistence which is the absolute Id. Hence God is 
saccit, Being and Knowledge and the Identity of both, 
the absolute self-subsistent Knowledge. We notice here 
that in his mystical trance Sankara discovered indeed the 
transcendent God, at whose flaming entrance within the 
mind, the world-consciousness was indeed blotted out and 
revealed as an inconsistent form, hanging in the air, as a 
mere Mayda, or a veil that hides God by appearing and 
reveals Him by disappearing. 

Sankara seems to have reached the highest possible 
transcendence of God. But there isa hitch. His transcend- 
ent God is through and through transparent. The last 
veil of mystery has dropped from His face. Neti, not so, 
we answer. The absolute Light that flames up at the 
background of our mind and burns it away, so to say, 
is what God reveals to us of His transcendency, it is not 
yet the divine Self-Containedness itself, which still re- 
mains the infinitely mysterious Object. Since, however, 
we recast Sankara according to the requirements of Ana- 
logia entis, we are justified by our method to apply this 
last corrective to his transcendence theory. 

There remains a last difficulty. We have noticed how 
the light of our consciousness returns on itself and van- 
ishes into the absolute self-luminosity of God. But our 
relative awareness is as well awareness as that of God. 
With regard to nature we must say the same. Sankara 
expressly declares that nature is sat and God is Sat. And, 
as he says that the individual soul is God but not as 
individual nor as universal but as absolute, may he not 
say as well that the being of nature is the Being of God 
not as an individual and universal nature but as nature 
or as Being? Sankara indeed holds this theory. But 
then does he not contradict himself? Has God not passed 
into the world, in the souls as their absolute cit or spir- 
ituality, and in nature as its absolute Being? Sankara 
would say that God is the Identity of Awareness and 
Being. But in nature He appears in the form of opposi- 
tion, in the form of souls aware of a nature distinct from 
them and with which they wrongly identify themselves. 
But it is precisely this form of the world (and the world 
is nothing but this form) which is the illusion, the Maya. 
God appears in the world as if He had opposed His spir- 
itual nature, His caitanyam, to His spiritual awareness, 
or as if He were divisible. Sankara could point to the 
system of Fichte. The absolute I opposes the divisible 
self to the non-divisible self within itself. But Sankara 
denies that God is divisible, and hence, the opposition 
within Him of a divisible or finite soul-sphere and a divisi- 
ble finite nature-sphere is an illusion. The system of 
Sankara is therefore quite consistent within his presupposi- 
tions. God alone exists and the immanent divisibility or 
participability of His essence is an illusion, which cuts the 
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root of even the possibility of the world. Hence Acosmism 
is complete and frankly acknowledged. But let us re- 
member that Sankara does not deny the possibility of the 
world on account of God, but on account of the world, 
which in his hypothesis of immanent creation posits God 
as divisible, which is impossible. We may say that San- 
kara upholds the theory that God contains the world 
modo eminenti. There is being and awareness in the 
world, and it is the same Being and Awareness which is 
in God. But in God this being and awareness exists not 
in the form of opposition, but in the form of Identity, 
which means that all being and awareness that appear in 
the world in a wrong form are contained in God in His 
own form, in that of absolute Identity. Now Reality 
that contains all reality in its own way can create the 
world, since it can give what it has in infinite and over- 
flowing abundance. But just on account of this plenitude 
it cannot give and receive the world within itself. On 
this account Sankara denies the reality of the world. 


Ill 


After this exposition of the theoretical philosophy of 
Sankara, let us gather what is abiding and vital in his 
system. We enumerate the more important items: 

1. The theory that God is Reality itself. 

2. His description of God as the identity of Being and 
Knowledge.® 

3. His description of God as the absolute self-subsistent 
Awareness or the self-subsistent Form of Spirituality. 

4. His contention that what appears in the world in 
the form of opposition (the ego and the id) exists in God 
in the form of absolute Identity. 

5. His refutation of the immanent causality or of the 
self-differentiation of God. 


IV 


Let us now recast the conception according to Creatio 
ex nthilo, or, what is the same, according to Analogia 
entis. This transcendent God, whom Sankara alone has 
discovered in India, cannot, as Sankara maintains, realize 
Himself. Moreover, in his mystical experience, Sankara 
has discovered that the world which is supposed to be 
by itself and in which God must pass if it has to sub- 
sist, becomes a mere self-dissolving form and vanishes 
utterly from the plane of existence and essence. What 
then remains? Nothing, Sankara would say. We agree. 
But there is infinite Reality facing this abyss of nothing. 
By itself nothing has no meaning, but now, since it has 
a relation to God, the absolute Reality, it assumes a 
meaning and just that meaning which is needed for the 
possibility of the world. It is just the realizability or the 
creability of the world, the term which is needed if the 
world has to proceed from the absolute overflowing 
Reality and be received within itself. Thus we see that 
there is room for a world even if God cannot receive it 
within Himself. It exists outside God, that is, inside it- 
self, and since it comes from Reality itself, it must be real. 
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But being received in its own privation, it is a privati 
reality, that is, a finite reality; and since it subsists in it 
own nothingness of which it is a realization, it passe 
from nothingness to being, it is a world of Becoming} 
On the other hand it is all that it is by God. But sing} 
God cannot realize Himself in the world, and since on th) 
other hand every agent acts according to its form, it muta 
be a reproduction of the divine Form, an image of Gody 
Now we escape from the scheme of identity, contradiction 
synthesis of both, that is, from the one-sided Monisn} 
and Dualism and from the unity of both, the Monisn 
in Duality. For the scheme that imposes itself now i 
similarity, dissimilarity, the synthesis of both. God i 
similar to the world since God is Reality and the worle 
is reality, God is absolutely real and the world relatively 
real. God is dissimilar, for God is Reality by Himself 
and the world is real by Another. God is therefore both} 


similar to the world and dissimilar to it. 


Vi 


Now we adumbrate the way in which the various Ve- 
dantic systems achieve this synthesis. Sankara has con-| 
tributed the conception of an independent God whe 
contains the world modo eminenti. But Sankara does not 
admit of a relative reality of the world. All the other 
Vedantists admit of such a reality. The world, they say, 
is a mode of God, but an internal mode of God. But they 
cannot escape from the necessity of ascribing to this mom 
a certain self-subsistence. Nimbarka unites the contra- 
diction, Ramanuja tries to mitigate it but does so by the 
simile of the world-body, which rather proves the con-t 
trary of what he intends to prove. Madhva succeeds in 
mitigating the contradiction, but can only do so by relegat- 
ing the essential character of the world, its Fieri, to ch 
sphere of illusion. But in the theory of Creatio ex nihil 
or in that of Analogia entis, the conciliation is effected f 
once. For if the world is an image of God, then it must 
be real, for an illusory image or expression of God ae 
not be a true image, but a false image, a Maya. Moreover 
an image subsists in a substratum of its own and is nee 
sarily distinct from its Original. On the other hand a7 
image is essentially and internally related to its Original, 
for it is an image only by such a relation, by its similarity. 
Here we have discovered the true world, the world which 
the Vedantists sought and could not find, the world that 
is essentially related to God and yet owns a subsistence 
of its own. This world does not amplify God, as 
Ramanuja thinks, for it is not a realization of God, but— 
just what is in question—a realization of the world, of 
itself; and yet all its meaning exists in its relation to God. 
It is not a mere aspect of God, as Vallabha thinks, for 
in that case all its Fieri, its essential character, must be 
illusory. Let it be an aspect, however; not an aspect of 
identity, but an aspect of similarity or an outer aspect of 
participation in God, and then it becomes consistent. 
How everything becomes consistent within the broader 
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synthesis, how the Vedantic theses are justified when they 
are released from their inner contradiction and brought 
to harmony! Even Madhva with his Dualism has his 
pay. For the world has a reality of its own in its causae 
secundae, which is controllable by God as a reality out- 
side Himself. But this outside reality is by God, and hence, 
|Ksod in creation controls His own work and not a pre- 
pupposed reality. 

| REFERENCES 


+ We aim at a synthesis where the materials of Vedantic specu- 
lation would be systematized as the materials of Platonism, 


NE of the most important things in any man’s life 
—whether he realizes it or not—is his philosophy 
of nature. On it will depend, to a great extent, the mean- 
ing which he will give to life, and consequently, the man- 
ther in which he will live it. Fundamental in any such 
‘valuation of nature is the notion of causality. Starting 
“rom common sense reflections on the manner in which I 


Recting another in the external world, philosophy has 
paised this notion to the dignity of a principle. Any data, 
then, which might indicate that so fundamental a principle 
: invalid, command our keenest attention. 


Now it certainly is no news that such data have been 
dduced. They have come first and foremost from 
physicists; then, as a consequence, from bio-physicists, and 
inally (though for a different reason) from biologists.* 
is with the difficulties raised by the last two that we will 
ne here particularly concerned. 
| The peculiar wave-particle characteristics of light, the 
henomena of the “‘quantum,”’ the resulting Principle of 
determinacy and the consequent denial of determinism 
r causality have been greatly publicized by popular 
riters both here and abroad. But the interpretation of 
| ese data, and what the physicist means by causality or 

geterminism, what the plain man and the philosopher 
i for after all philosophy is only “‘common sense grown 
ite articulate’) mean by it, what sort of indetermin- 


I 


im—teal or theoretical—-physics lays claim to, and to 
yhat extent this may be predicated of nature itself,— 
hese questions are all still being discussed “‘with mighty 
pil and pother.” 
Since these are the very things with which we shall be 
bncerned in this paper, it may be well to digress here for 
‘moment and isolate one very important fact: the exact 
eaning and inclusiveness of the Principle of Causality. 
This principle states that any event that takes place in 
ature must have its efficient cause—a cause which by its 
n action actively contributes to the production of the 
vent. There are no exceptions. But it must not be sup- 
lbsed that efficient causality is limited to mechanical in- 
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Aristotelianism, and Plotinism have been synthesized in 
Thomism. 


2 Genesis, Book 3, Verse 5. 


3 Cf. St. Thomas: Deus est ipsum esse (Sum. Theol., Ia., qelely 
a. 4.), ipsum etiam intelligere (est) divinum esse 
(Contra Gent., i, 60.), Intelligere Dei est ipsum suum esse. 
(Contra Gent., i, 55.). 


* The reader must remember that we have but summarily de- 
scribed the theoretical philosophy of Sankara. There are 
further valuable contributions in the practical and the 
mystical parts of his system. 


_ Causality in Organisms 


‘THOMAS E. DAVITT 
St. Louis University 


fluences external to the body affected. An efficient cause 
includes not only an event’s mechanical determinants but 
also the body’s own non-mechanical antecedents which, 
by their own activity have shared in the production of the 
end result. The efficient cause cannot be limited to the 
simple, “‘push and pull’ causality—external determina- 
tion—of the machine; it also embraces, most assuredly, 
the internal, self-determination found in even the most 
elementary particles of nature. Only a purblindness to 
the obvious could beget the ignoring of such a palpable 
fact. 

Wodurch wurde es wahrscheinlich gemacht, dass 
amorphe Stoffe, Krystalle, Lebewesen, Seelen, Staaten, 
Kunstwerke, Religionen, alle einem und nur einem Gesetze 
unterworfen wdren? Wodurch wititde es ohne weiteres 
glaubhaft, dass alle hier obwaltenden Abhdngigkeiten solche 
der mechanischen Kausalitat sein miissen? 2 

(Whence the presumption that formless matter, crystals, 
living beings, souls, states, works of art, religions, are all 
subject to one and only one law? What warrant has the 
statement that all actually existing dependencies must be 
those of mechanical casuality? ) 

It should be kept in mind, though, that this non-mechan- 
ical, internal guidance, although it manifests itself actively 
and therefore partakes of true efficient causality, is never- 
theless itself determined by the very nature (or form) of 
the entity from which it proceeds. This will be pointed 
out more fully below. 

The bio-physicist’s point de départ in his rejection of 
the principle of causality is exactly that of the physicist, 
namely Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy. ‘This 
principle, as we know, states that—due to the very nature 
of light—it is impossible to obtain simultaneously the 
exact position of an electron and its speed. Either can be 
determined precisely but at the cost of indeterminacy con- 
cerning the other. Whence its name—the Principle of 
Indeterminacy. But indeterminacy of what? Quite evi- 
dently of knowledge. And what has indeterminacy of 
knowledge got to do with the rejection of causality? Just 
this: causality for the modern physicists is equated with 
predictability, and predictability depends on knowledge. 
The methodology of modern science is observation by 
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means of instruments, the expression of which are pointer 
readings. Now a discipline thus limited to observational 
data can say a thing is caused only if, after obtaining 
a knowledge of its antecedents and predicting the future 
action, it finds that its prediction is fulfilled. Therefore 
for the physicist, as a physicist, a thing is caused and the 
Principle of Causality is therefore valid, if the consequent 
action can be predicted from a knowledge of its antecedents. 
And if these antecedents 

; . cannot be revealed by experiment, it makes no ex- 

perimental (that is, physical) difference whether they exist 

or not. Thus it is as a physical principle that the law of 
causality must be abandoned. The philosopher may retain 
the idea of rigid law as applied to ‘‘things in themselves” 

if he so desires; but he cannot refer to experiment for its 

verification. 3 
This distinction, however, between abandoning the law 
of causality as a physical principle (true enough, we never 
physically see a ‘‘cause’’) and abandoning it as a philo- 
sophical principle does not seem to be realized by all 
writers on this question. Indeterminacy of knowledge has 
been confused with indeterminacy of fact, with the result 
that the indeterminacy of Heisenberg’s Principle has been 
“projected” into nature itself. The breakdown of the 
causal sequence, so it is claimed, is in the very processes of 
nature. 

. the breakdown of a radium nucleus is an example 
of a phenomenon in which the future is practically de- 
tached from the past. . it is an extreme example of 
that which applies in greater or lesser degree to all kinds 
of phenomena.* 

Concerning such events fortuitously occurring according 
to no known law, we can have only a probable knowledge. 
Hence the only kind of “‘law’’ that can be had is one of 
statistical averages, one expressing a mean struck from ob- 
served variations. 

Thus furnished with Heisenberg’s (misinterpreted) 
Principle of Indeterminacy, the bio-physicist rejects the 
Principle of Causality on account of the apparent “‘free- 
dom”’ observable in the otherwise unaccountable varying 
reactions of organisms. All physical expenditures of 
energy in organisms, we are told, must start from a small 
group of electrons and if these are not determined as to 
what their particular motion is going to be, then the ampli- 
fied action which is consequent thereupon will also be 
undetermined. Thus all actions of living organisms 
would be accounted for by laws of probability—statistical 
averages—and not by any law of strict causality. 


. such actions are occasioned directly by certain nerve 
pulses, which are presumably electro-chemical reactions on a 
minute scale. . The sensation which starts the nerve 
pulse may itself be initiated by a small number of elemen- 
tary events, such as a hundred photons of light entering the 
eye. The living organism, in turn, acts as an amplifier of 
very great power, which may be set in operation by events 
on a scale comparable with the elementary events which we 
know to be indeterminate. 

As far as the physics of the question is concerned, how- 
ever, though the action of an individual organism is not 
definitely determined, its behavior should obey certain laws 
of probability.® 
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Such a view of the reactions of organisms rests on an inse- 
cure foundation, namely that the particular motions of 
sub-atomic particles are “‘free’’ and undetermined. Inter- 
preted as pertaining to the realm of knowledge—and it 
seems that this is the purpose for which it was formulated 
—Heisenberg’s Principle is most certainly valid. But its 
application, by one wild saltation, to nature itself, cannot 
be substantiated, and this for reasons drawn from philo- 
sophical as well as empirical science. Of course there 1s no 
controversy concerning the efficient causality required for 
the emission of an electron, for the simple fact that it 
began to move. But to say that there are no causal 
antecedents and therefore no explanation for the particular 
type of motion it assumed—that this motion is purely | 
fortuitous "—is to cut oneself adrift from philosophy’s 
(and common sense’s) ‘“‘main anchor to windward" —the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason. Either everything in nature 
has a cause determining its particular character, a sufficient} 
reason, an explanation making it intelligible, or else our 
intelligence is meaningless.* 

The empirical evidence which physics affords us is most 
convincing. It shows conclusively that the particular mo- 
tions of these particles can be predicted from a knowledge 
of their antecedents, and therefore, even in the limited 
empirical sense of the word, that they are determined.’ 
First, there is Rutherford’s work on the nuclear atom. | 

Une telle hypothése suscite naturellement des objections, 
car elle semble en opposition avec les faits expérimentaux ) 
et notamment avec les observations de Rutherford relatives 
aux déviations des particules passant trés prés des novaux 
atomiques.8 


(Such an hypothesis naturally provokes objections, for it 
seems to be in opposition to experimental facts, particu- 
larly to the observations of Rutherford relative to the 
deviations of particles passing very close to atomic nuclei.) ; 

Added to this are the facts resulting from the work of 

Geiger and Marsden on alpha-particles, Millikan with oil- 

drops, Compton with his ‘“‘Compton effect’, Aston o 

isotopes, all of which go to show that the particula 7 

motion of these microscopic particles occur according to 

well known and universally accepted laws of physics. 

Even the data used by Heisenberg in the formulation of 

his Principle corroborates this fact. In all these cases the 

particular motion of an electron—its particular position 
and speed—is predictable, and consequently calculable and 

so, in every sense, determined. q 
Therefore if the physical processes of a living organis 

are actually set in motion by events of sub-microscopic 

dimensions, the ensuing variability and therefore unpre- 
dictability of the final action does not denote the indel 
terminacy of these initiatory events. Any attempt to 
equate indeterminacy with variability in organisms, and to 
limit determinacy to strict mechanical reaction, is, as we 
have seen, incorrect. The error arises from a ‘‘mechanistic 
mindedness’’ which conceives all causality as necessaril 
mechanical and something external to the object acte 
upon. It thereby fails to take into account the paten 
fact of non-mechanical causality constantly manifested 


the actions of every organism. It fails to take cog- 
zance of a change which occurs in the very intrinsic na- 
re of these ultimate particles—from what they are in the 
jolated state to what they gradually become in uniting 
> form greater and higher organizations. This fact is 
nerally being more widely recognized. Holism’s atti- 
Lae on this particular phenomenon !° is not to be over- 


soked. 


___A whole is not a sum of parts, or constituted by its 
parts. Its nature lies in its constitution more than in its 
parts. The part in the whole is no longer the same as the 
pert in isolation. . . . Thus the electron within an atom 

Is no longer a distinct electron. There may be separate 
electrons, but when they cease to be separate they also cease 
to be. . At the very foundation therefore, of physics, 
the praciple of category of the whole applies no less than 
in the advanced structure of life, although not in the same 
degree. In the ultimate analysis of the world, both at the 
physical and the biological level, the part or unit element 
somehow becomes shadowy and incoherent, and the very 
basis of mechanism is undermined.11 


inch a summation seems to be not without its merits and 
msequently there is only one conclusion that can be 
fawn therefrom. At their lowest level, in their isolated 
iste, electrons have their least amount of internal de- 
iemination, while their amenity to external forces in this 
ate is greatest. As they unite to form increasingly 
Heater Organizations, the internal determinacy of the or- 
{nization increases and in inverse ratio its subjection to 
tternal forces decreases. In other words, the greater the 
anization, the greater will be the amount of internal, 
if-determination that will enter into the production 
|| its actions. Thus in isolation the electron by nature 
Ks at least this amount of self-determination: it will 
‘bel other electrons and attract and hold one proton; any 
wther action (as far as we know) will be determined 
+ external forces. But on the next higher level, in atomic 
lambination, there is a further development of this in- 
tnal determinacy. The atom by its nature determines 
ith what elements it will combine and to what extent. 
this we call its affinity and valence. Vegetative functions 


ale, 


ind finally in the free animal—man—this internal self- 
itermination reaches autonomy.” No external or in- 
inal antecedents of the free act completely determine what 


4rated parts of the whole organism, they act in accord 
i bh the condition in which the entire organism happens 
\)be. For truly indeed omnis operatio specificatur per 
|kmam quae est principium operationis (every opera- 
In is specified by the form which is the principle of 
‘ration.) 13 Thus, as we mentioned before, the internal, 
-determination of an organism, which plays an active 
t in the production of the end result, is itself “‘speci- 
|” by the very nature of the organism. 

his brings us directly to the biologists obj jection against 
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the Principle of Causality. The objection also takes its 
genesis from obstacles encountered in explaining the re- 
actions of organisms. This difficulty (not directly con- 
nected with the aforementioned data of physics) which 
we may call a quasi-methodological one, arises from just 
such a misconception of what the Principle of Causality 
means and includes as was mentioned above. For it is 
thought that the principle should be abandoned because of 
the futility of seeking a predetermining, external causal 
agent to account for an organism’s reaction, when it is 
evident that there are other factors, for instance the struc- 
ture of the organism, which actively enter into the de- 
termination of the end result. This latter is, of course, 
necessary for an attempted understanding of the final 
event. Consequently, as the Principle of Causality has 
been misinterpreted as referring to one of these isolated 
causal agents to the exclusion of everything else, the in- 
evitable result is that 


. . The principle of causation . . is now being re- 
linquished as an instance of erroneous and confusing think- 
ing. . It should be obvious that to assume a causal 
relationship in biological and social events and to seek for 
causes or causal agents is to ignore the crucial role of the 
organism or structure in the production or creation of 
those events. Ai little reflection must lead to the belief that 
the conception of a cause, in the biological and social fields, 
where we find organized structures and functions, is totally 
misleading.14 
As explained above, it is not only the external, mechan- 

ical antecedents which produce events in organisms, but 
these together with non-mechanical, internal factors— 
which are themselves determined and governed by the 
nature of the organism itself. Therefore to say that 
. the notion of causation . . ignores prior experi- 
ence of the behaving entity in favor of the exclusive de- 
termining causal potency of an external factor or agency.15 


is to unmask an ignorance of just what is the pomme de 
discorde! Certainly no one believes that the total ‘‘cause’’ 
of this particular reaction of an organism to a pin-prick is 
simply and solely the pin-prick, any more than one would 
hold that a sufficient reason for the terrific repercussion 
of an explosion of nitro-glycerine is to be found in the 
feeble spark which set it off. Hence, the Principle of 
Causality includes whatever antecedent events have actively 
contributed in bringing about the present pattern of be- 
havior manifested by the organism. The past as now 
operative—to some extent—in the present through the 
altered state of the organism, is embraced by this principle. 
Hence the Principle of Causality, correctly understood and 
interpreted, far from being weakened, is corroborated by 
the biological sciences. 

There are certain fundamental principles which enter 
radically into the make-up of our every day lives. They 
are as much a necessary part of ourselves as is our very 
existence. And not the least of these is the Principle of 
Causality. It is actualized in our every act. To question 
its validity is only to further its actualization. While 
any attempt to abandon it completely, like the Tartar’s 
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bow, only “‘shoots back upon the understanding and 
mightily entangles and perverts the judgment.” 
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The Victorian Weltanschauung 


EDWARD DAY STEWART 
St. Louis University 


AISIE WARD entitled her reminiscences of her par- 
ents, The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition. This 
title of Transition may seem in essential conflict with the 
concept of a Weltanschauung; yet both are in a degree 
true of the era. Sheer contradiction in first principles, 
making a genuine synthesis impossible, wrecked the world- 
outlook which at the end of the Eighteenth Century was 
compounded of the Christian elements in Post-Eliza- 
bethan England and the national variety of rationalism. 
It could not survive the impact of the ideas of the French 
Revolution, and the old order, with its definite code of 
morals and manners, passed. Yet the excesses of the 
Revolution, when seen, produced a reaction in conservative 
England, typified by such men as Burke and Wordsworth. 
England then entered into that process of change and ex- 
periment which is culminating today in the questioning 
of the very foundations of society. Yet man cannot live 
on doubts, and a widespread scepticism in the speculative 
order is not inconsistent with a standard of some sort in 
the practical realm. Thus the Victorian Compromise was 
an effort at a working basis for society along pragmatic 
lines, intimately linked in its empiricism and adaptation, 
to the current philosophical theorizing on Evolution and 
Progress. 

This practical ‘‘muddling through’ produced some 
strange compromises: Christian morality without its 
theology; the Constitution preserved but continually and 
cautiously patched up; repudiation of the Puritan’s out- 
look on life but glorification of his Whig politics. Its 
success rested on the decision of the Middle Class not to 
imitate the French bourgeoisie in the demand for a clean 
sweep but to back up a sort of aristocratic compromise for 
certain privileges. The successful ‘‘green-grocer”’—to bor- 
row from Chesterton—was taken in, but not “green- 
grocers”; and hence not only were the newly-rich, born 
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actually strengthened itself by the constant accession off 
this wealth to its ranks: Macaulay is a typical product: 
‘the bourgeois in Belgravia.” ; 
A glance at the political philosophies of Locke and} 
Bentham will illustrate how widely this new utilitarian’ 
spirit diverged from the former milieu. Locke was the'}! 
political philosopher of the Age of Reason. Despite his 
empiricism in the speculative order, when he turned tof 
write his Treatise on Civil Government, he based it on} 
abstract rights and principles. He preserved the medieval i 
concept of natural rights based on natural law, but he 
destroyed the ontological foundation by substituting for’ 
the Eternal Law the “‘inherent reasonableness of the nat-} 
ural man.” “All his talk of abstract rights, of social 
contract and of a law of nature was,’ however, ‘‘so mug ) 
metaphysical moonshine to Jeremy Bentham.’’! Bentha 
about a century later based his political philosophy on'} 
scientific experiment and development; he thus points‘ 
toward a new age. He would reform all the inherited 
jurisprudence and ethics along Newtonian and experi- 
mental lines; natural rights must give way to ‘“‘the great-}! 


rational regard for the rights of others, but by an en-' 
lightened selfishness. This is empiricism pure and sim-) 
ple, and Carlyle rightly hit upon the underlying mechan-} 
ical determinism in his famous outburst in Heroes and 
Hero Worship against: ‘‘this gross, steam-engine approach 
to a new Faith.” 

Such an attitude of ‘‘it works’ permeated not only thei 
political philosophy but the whole thought of the period. 4 
Arnold could reject dogmatic religion and at the same 
time in Culture and Anarchy write a masterly defense of 
the Establishment on purely cultural grounds; no ab- 
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ract ideas on tolerance but sheer expediency, as Newman 
alized, that held all religions as more or less of a Piece, 
d to Catholic Emancipation; and the great Reform bills 
re classic examples of the continual but cautious patching 
p of the Constitution. 

This outlook is probably more obvious in the religious 
rder than in any other: whereas the Protestant Revolu- 
on threw over works for Faith, the Nineteenth Century 
versed the process and even exalted service in the Posi- 
vism of Comte to a quasi-religion of Humanity and 
rogress. “The age questioned the value of the religious 
fe with peculiar insistence. Dickens’ novels, for instance, 
ffer a religion of works: it is not that he directly repu- 
iated dogma but that he said so little about it and based 
is sympathy for the oppressed, (as the conservative 
‘rollope charged when he satirized him in The Warden 
3 Mr. Popular Sentiment) on an exaggerated middle-class 
ntimentality. Despite the scepticism in intellectual cir- 
es, the Eighteenth Century took religion for granted 
which phrase also indicates how much value it had in 
ne scheme of things). Jane Austen is unsurpassed in her 
ortrayal of the age at its best, yet in her clergymen the 
nphasis is on the last syllable and the ministry seems 
ttle more than another livelihood like that of the squire 
r lawyer or captain. ‘This taken-for-granted attitude 
ylapsed in the Nineteenth Century. While the ethics of 
ye novel, for example, are in the main Christian until 
ast the turn of the century, a profound change is appar- 
at: the age of questioning has come. But here also a 
rorking compromise was attempted: spiritual ideas were 
rescribed in ethics and literature but proscribed in the 
bjective order. Traditional teachings must be subjected 
> a scrutiny in the light of the latest hypothesis and 
rought into conformity with the “‘progressive enlighten- 
lent” of the age. This was the Liberalism against which 
lewman fought. The real issue was not Low Church 
r High Church but ‘‘whether the Christian religion 
ould preserve its spiritual identity or whether it should 
> transformed by the age and absorbed into the secular- 
ed culture of the modern world.’”’ * Not this Anti-Mod- 
‘nism—this stand for Authority and Tradition and 
wpernaturalism against the demands of the Myth of 
rogress—but the spirit of men like Arnold and Macaulay 
the spirit of the age. The dogmas of scientific determin- 
m superseded the dogmas of Christianity; humanitarian- 
, supernatural ethics; sentimentalism and aesthetic 
otionalism, devotion. 

One further characteristic of the century deserves con- 
deration before attempting to investigate what synthesis 
the order of ideas quickened and formed these varied 
tivities. This is the Industrial Revolution. Its princi- 
es, rather than its obvious external achievements and 
yuses, are of concern. Its chief philosophic basis was the 
issez faire system of economics. This doctrine both 
ew out of (for the changes in society itself preceded the 
orizing) and further stimulated the most individualis- 
> capitalism. Yet it is not this individualism precisely 
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which links the theory to the new outlook. But what is 
distinctly of the Zeitgeist is the evolutionary principle 
that the laws of production and distribution are inevitable 
and, if let alone, of their very nature work out beneficially. 
Bitter opposition to trade-unions, the “open market” 
wage theory, non-regulation by the State, are strictly log- 
ical concomitants of this deterministic economics. Sig- 
nificantly enough some of the strongest advocates of Free 
Trade, as Cobden, Bright, and Peel, were wealthy cotton 
magnates: These Liberal gentlemen and Reformers knew 
that Corn Laws, though they might protect the English 
farmer, would raise the price of foods which meant that 
higher wages must come out of their pockets to enable 
their factory slaves barely to live. Wealth increased phe- 
nomenally and prosperity, dependent not on mere increase 
but on equitable distribution, was yet measured in terms 
of the national wealth. It was the Golden Age of the 
bourgeoisie. To this careful accumulation of fortunes Cal- 
vinistic theology with what Dawson calls its “‘this-worldly 
asceticism of thrift and labour’’ gave an almost religious 
character. 

I have now come to the more difficult part of any study: 
the effort to find some common term for all the various 
elements. One might avoid the difficulty by denying that 
any such principle of unity existed in Victorianism. Yet 
that the age was consciously striving for a weltanschauung 
is indicated by the vogue the term had. Humanitarianism 
and Sentimentalism are both a heritage from the past, and 
it is not the possession of such principles that distinguishes 
the age. Rationalism is a common characterization of Vic- 
torianism. This rationalism must not be confused, how- 
ever, with the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century variety 
of rationalism, a real supremacy of reason qua talis, but is 
more correctly viewed as scientific determinism. One illus- 
tration is enough to emphasize the wide divergence between 
the two points of view: the Eighteenth Century always 
put man in a class of his own above purely material nature; 
the Nineteenth thrust him down into Nature, subjecting 
him to the same blind forces that rule the material uni- 
verse. This is a logical outcome of the ideas which dom- 
inated the Nineteenth Century: Evolution and Progress, 
scientific and deterministic. 

Dawson calls the theory of Progress “‘the working faith 
of our civilization.’”’"* He has emphasized in all his writ- 
ings the point that man cannot live without religion. That 
religion may not be what is objectively signified by re- 
ligion in Scholastic terminology, yet it will be some sub- 
stitute for that reality exalted into a transcendental sphere 
and demanding the whole of man. Communism whose 
aim is the destruction of all religion has itself apotheosized 
the worship of the Proletarian State into a quasi-religion. 
The essential unity of any civilization lies in that common 
consciousness which arises from some synthesis between 
“the inner world of spiritual aspiration and the outer 
world of social activity’’® and it is by its particular out- 
look on reality—and thus its particular standard of values 
—that one culture is distinguished from another. In the 
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Law of Progress the hopes and activities of the Nineteenth 
Century were harmonized, and on that dogma was its 
creed founded. 

This concept, like many of the other Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ‘‘discoveries” is no new one. It was not the notion 
of progress, but its distortion that worked the havoc. That 
age swallowed the concept without distinctions and then 
capitalized it as Progress. Failure to make several funda- 
mental distinctions produced the inevitable consequences. 
First, the law of Progress was placed in the material, not 
the intellectual order. The intellect of its very nature 
tends to a deeper and deeper apprehension of the truth. 
Thus as each addition in knowledge is a positive increase 
to the intellectual store, there is in this order, consequently, 
a certain inevitable progress. But of no other order is 
this true. In the moral sphere, even though the will is 
of the spiritual hierarchy, retrogression is not only possible 
but often actual. Much more is this true of the material 
realm in which the Nineteenth Century thought saw an 
inevitable law of Progress. The second error of the Myth 
of Progress was the confounding of Progress with Change. 
According to the dialectics of Progress there could be no 
retrogression and thus every change must be a change for 
the better: Thus the New is Progressive. Now it is 
obvious that change is a property of matter. Matter which 
can never contain at once all forms is ever appetitive of 
new forms. It is continually seeking ‘‘the other as the 
other” but not necessarily as the more perfect. Man, a 
being both material and spiritual, is subject to this same 
law insofar as the life of the senses may at any time pre- 
dominate over the life of the spirit: Hence the desire in 
man for novelty and the love of the New as the New.® 
These necessary distinctions were impossible in the theory 
of Progress, essentially bound up as it was with an evolu- 
tionary determinism. Change was of necessity and with 
equal necessity the Change must be toward higher forms. 

This wedding of Progress to materialistic determinism 
is the Nineteenth Century contribution to the doctrine 
formulated in the last decades of the previous century and 
is the effect of the scientific achievement. Neither exact 
Science nor its methods of experimentation and induction 
were anything new, despite the superficial, popular notion 
to the contrary.’ True, experimentation on a large scale 
did not really set in until toward the close of the Eight- 
eenth Century. On the immense accomplishments of the 
next few decades in the field of the physical sciences the 
erection of a new synthesis of reality was attempted. One 
of the most ambitious was Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic 
Philosophy. Practically every branch of human activity 
was treated in terms of evolutionary development. His 
own strong individualism, however, prevented his accept- 
ance of some of the cruellest conclusions of the ‘‘survival 
of the fittest’ and led to reservations that set him curiously 
outside the hard and fast determinism of the end of the 
era. Another great effort to relate all reality to the new 
trend of thought was the Positivism of Comte. Despite 
the unacceptable religiosity of its subordination of all sci- 
ence to strictly human ends and the consequent condemna- 
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tion of the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, in | 
the main it, too, is built up along evolutionary scientific { 
lines. The evolutionary spirit, though not always as am- if 
bitious in its scope as the work of Spencer or Comte, waa] 
widespread. Darwin elevated the Malthusian postulate of 1 i 
the pressure of population upon food supply into a biolog- } if 
ical principle of “natural selection’ and thus explained " 
man, Nature’s most exalted achievement. Darwin's Origt i 
of the Species, though neither as startlingly new or original 

as it is popularly held to be, nevertheless, had this greatel 
importance in regard to the theory of Progress: It estab- }if' 
lished a Law for Progress on what was deemed a scientific ? 


i 
basis, a thing neither Spencer nor Comte had been able 
if 


to find, and thus the Myth of Progress was lifted from the 
realm of theory to that of a supposed inexorable Law. 
Darwin's influence 1 is more important on the popular “‘con- ‘i 
sciousness’ than on scientific circles; by the last quarter 3 
of the century Progress and Evolution have passed out o + 
the intellectual realm into that of popular ideas and the i 
achievement is largely Darwin’s. Huxley in The Physical . r i 
Basis of Life advanced the machine-theory and Bastian se \ 
out to prove it—against Pasteur’s work on spontaneous 
generation—by striving to produce life i in a test-tube. The t 
experimental development of Associationist Psychology by #! Ht 
Baine and Wundt bridged the further gap between sensa- 
tion and intellection by reducing all thought to atomic ' 
processes capable of analysis and synthesis. When Tylor}! 
and Morgan advanced the uni-linear theory of cultural de- i 
velopment ® the cycle was complete, and all was explained i 
in terms of the new evolutionary laws of Progress. Litera- 

ture, in general romantic or humanistic, shows evidences, 4; 
nevertheless, of what was in the air; Zola, for instance, (i 
based his Les Rougen-Macquart series on deterministic ma- 
terialism and exact gathering of external facts, and Ibsen, {hj 
his Ghosts on the inevitable working out of heredity. In i) 
economics the most important document was Marx’s Das }) 
Kapital. Though ostensibly a reaction against the terrible 
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that Das Kapital was born of Marx’s years of exile in 9} 
England), it is in fact simply the working out of eco- 
nomics according to the prevalent evolutionary determin- |) 
ism. In Russia today it is reaching its mercilessly logical || 
conclusions. Of greatest affect, however, on the popular 
imagination were the practical achievements of science in || 
industry and manufacture which gave tangible proof that | 
Science “‘worked’’ and that the stream of Progress had | 
reached its flood-tide: Hence the identification in the pop- | 
ular mind of Progress with material achievement. 

All of this resulted in an intoxicating sense of wae 
confidence and triumph. Nothing so characterizes the || 
mentality of the period, Dr. Allers points out, as such re- | 
curring phrases as “‘not yet’’ and ‘‘nothing but’’: ‘‘not yet” 
were the answers to the deepest questions of humanity . 
found, but surely they would be tomorrow; only a little 
while yet and it would be seen that at the bottom of life . 
and the most complex phenomena there was ‘nothing but” 
the play of forces between atoms and electrons.2 This 
is something different from the Eighteenth Century view | 
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f Progress: a sort of apocalyptic view of the coming mil- 
nnium, influenced by Cartesian rationalism—only let 
eason be freed from the shackles of the past, and with 
us sudden burst of enlightenment the Utopian Paradise 
rould arrive. Such is the note struck in Condorcet, in the 
ision of Justice at the close of Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
ound, in passages in Wordsworth’s Prelude, and espe- 
ally in the efforts of the French Revolutionary leaders to 
--make society. It is really a theory rather of human per- 
ctibility (such a school had considerable vogue in Eng- 
ind in the 1790’s) than of Progress. The Victorians in- 
ead saw history as a great, evolutionary development 
ading up to its culmination in that era. Radl in his 
cent History of Biological’ Theories holds that the Dar- 
yinian principles are nothing but the translation into 
ientific terms of the economic ideas of the period originat- 
1g in the philosophy of Bentham. He would thus link 
ne thought of the period, economic, political, and scien- 
fic, by a common source. Though this is probably over- 
implifying matters, this much is certain: laissez-faire eco- 
omics and empirical politics really contain the germs of 
eterministic evolution when translated into scientific con- 
opts. It seems more likely, however, that the ideas of 
‘rogress and Evolution, going back into the Eighteenth 
entury as they do, simply “‘got into the air’’ and per- 
reated all fields of thought.t° The Eighteenth Century 
ad “‘rationalized’’ about Progress; the Nineteenth sought 
sr empirical foundations and results. 


The self-intoxication, engendered by the advancements 
f the era, really led to an unwitting denial of the system. 
uccording to the theory which confused Reaction—irra- 
onal devotion to past temporal forms—with Traditions 
—the undying truths acquired by man—the Past was 
therently Evil and the Good meant Progress. How then 
duld Progress have become in the Victorian era, when 
dgically Progress demanded that that age, when it became, 
ught to be rejected as Evil in the relentless march of 
ecoming? Which is simply another way of saying that 
ne Myth contradicts Reality. 


Even before the fin de siécle the effort at a weltanschau- 
(4 had broken down: Meredith spewed out the 
onkey-theory; Hardy carried ‘‘the survival of the fittest”’ 
> its logical pessimism; the aesthetes assailed the tawdry 
aterialism; Morris and Shaw inaugurated the crusade 
sainst laissez-faire; and the Scholastic resurgence was be- 
nning. Yet it is still true that our chief inheritance 
‘om that era was its naive faith in Progress. Particular 
7 plications, but not the theory, were dropped. Not even 
e World War woke man up: Was it not a war ‘‘to 
ake the world safe for Democracy?”’ The economic de- 
-ession was the first serious blow; the debacle of 1929 
ay be the finish of the Lincolnian era here. In Europe 
ch books as Spengler’s Decline of the West and Ber- 
aev’s The End of Our Time, though from two entirely 
ferent points of view, both indicate a change. ‘“We have 
t our faith in humanity,’’ writes Dawson, “‘and that 
as the central dogma and inspiration of the whole move- 
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ment.’’11_ The question now is: whither humanity? Will 
Europe return to its traditions rooted in the Scholastic 
view of reality? Or will the evolutionary philosophy yet 
effect some temporary synthesis? E. I. Watkin thinks the 
latter not unlikely. In an interesting analysis of the va- 
rious forms of the Totalitarian State—Fascism, Nazism, 
Communism—he finds, despite their external divergences 
and opposition to one another, a common metaphysics: 
the evolving of a cosmic energy.!2 Here we have energy 
substituted for the hard-and-dry matter of the Nineteenth 
Century, but the underlying note of a Progressive Evolu- 
tion is identical. Even though these ideologies should 
achieve a fusion on this common basis, the contradiction 
between such a world-view and reality would lead to 
eventual disruption. The Scholastic Revival has as its 
end to aid man to build up a permanent synthesis out of 
the many diverse elements of the present chaos by a return 
to the philosophia perennis: that philosophy on which the 
last great synthesis was founded. Its continually increasing 
vitality gives us hope that the West is not yet to be de- 
spaired of and will still achieve a synthesis between the 
inner world of thought and the outer world of action even 
more complete than that of the Thirteenth Century. 
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I 


Gee of today is a puzzle to the world. This 
at least is the opinion of many, who watch with an 
unbiased mind the events of the day and are unable as yet 
to see what it all means. When an epoch disappears 
slowly in the current of human history, and a new epoch 
emerges, countless eddies may arise and a general confu- 
sion prevail for a time; at first nothing but disorder and 
excitement can be perceived, and it may be long before 
the real form of those events becomes visible through the 
veiling mists. 

May we remind our readers of the fact that many Ger- 
mans watch with great interest the parallel phenomenon 
that appears in the New Deal Movement of the American 
people. 

The spiritual and philosophical development of modern 
Germany shows a great similarity to the political, eco- 
nomic, and national process. But a few days ago a for- 
eign friend of mine said to me, “I have come to Germany 
in order to study Rationalism. Yet there is no one who 
believes in it. The Germans are no longer Rationalists.”’ 
This is true. We can understand the philosophy that 
really commands the present only if we consider it as the 
result of a process whose very aim was to strike at the 
roots of Rationalism, and to set up in its place a new, 
living, life-giving philosophy. 


II 

The new German philosophy at first sight presents it- 
self as a desperate chaos, even to the eyes of many who 
live in the country itself. This is, however, the common 
feature of every modern philosophy, if considered as a 
result, as the final stage of a development. Since man be- 
gan to declare his own thinking autonomous, since each 
individual began to view things in the light of his own 
historical background, every philosophical system has be- 
come the opponent of and victor over its predecessor. We 
shall therefore understand any one of these systems only 
if we approach it from the historical side. We must suc- 
ceed in working our way through the maze of historical 
conditions into the interior of those philosophies before 
Wwe can expect a systematic review and criticism of the 
ideas to be fair and fruitful. 

Such historical considerations must be applied in some 
degree to every philosophical system. It is due to the 
contingency and limited power of all created intellect, 
that to every man only one out of countless possible view- 
points is accessible. And this one point is determined not 
only by the personal qualities of the philosopher, but also 
by his place in history. A philosopher living in the days 
of St. Thomas Aquinas was forced by the prevailing con- 
ception of the world to construct a universal and theocen- 


tric philosophy. A thinker at the beginning of the age f 
of Enlightenment, when most natural laws and obliga- | 
tions were no longer respected, was led a priori towards a © 
rationalistic construction. This historical dependence — 
keeps within the limits of a sane and productive relativity 
as long as the thinkers, constructing their systems upon 
their different personal characters and under various his- 
torical conditions, recognize absolute values, so that, with 
no claim to creative power and absolute autonomy, their 
thinking yet remains reproductive and re-creative. 


III 

When absolute values and when supreme authority, 
which binds also the human intellect—which always re- 
mains the created intellect—are no longer recognized, this 
historical dependence will act in quite a different way. — 
Then philosophy no longer has control over all the con- 
ditions and all the materials required for building up that j 
system of metaphysics which can survey and command ~ 
its own historical situation. Philosophy has become, in- 
stead, a helpless plaything of new problems and new solu- 
tions opposing and succeeding one another according to 
the rhythmic law of development. What formerly had 
been but a philosophical opinion within the one great sys- 
tem now becomes a new and independent philosophy. 

One must keep this in mind when examining any mod- 
ern philosophy, especially the German systems. More 
than the others, the philosophical currents of present Ger- 


many require this attitude of mind on the part of the | 


outside observer. When presenting their ideas we shall see 
that these systems regard the historical element as one of 
their essential constituents. We must, therefore, cast a 
cursory glance over the historical development as viewed 
by people in present-day Germany. This development 
we shall point out while boldly outlining the evolution 
of sociological ideas and tendencies, which are, after all, 
the most distinct outward effects of the various underlying 
mental attitudes. The development of European thought 
up to the present has been ruled by the principle of indi- | 
vidualization, or as Hegel calls it, the principle of — 
““Besonderung.”’ 

Like happy memories of bygone days, for which we 
yearn in secret, time and again there rises before our eyes 
that great period of our history, when the principle of 
universality and solidarity had sovereign control over our 
lives. Indeed, those days of the Sacrum Imperium are not 
forgotten. Those days saw a greater unity and closer 
solidarity than any other period of history, when there 
flourished, as the glorious heir of the dead Imperium 
Romanum, the Roman Empire of German Nationality in- 
timately united by the ties of common life and common 
work, with the greatest and broadest of spiritual institu- 
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ons, the Church of Rome. This unity was rooted in 
e firm foundations of a universalistic catholic mind. The 
velopment which afterwards led to the dissolution of 
is unity exerts its decisive influence on the course of 
ents to this day. Here we first mention briefly the 
ngle periods, then discuss the meaning and importance 
this development. 

The first fissure in this universal society appeared when 
e political empire, becoming aware of its own political 
id imperial life, made these an end in themselves. Fac- 
g each other like rivals there stood the universal Church 
id the universal Empire. For a while the Church kept 
t universality intact by checking the tendencies toward 
ssolution within her own fold. Even this great unity, 
ywever, was destroyed by the so-called Reformation. 
ver since, the ecclesiastical unity centered about Rome 
is offered a firm resistance to the principles of distintegra- 
on, even while no other church could withstand the 
yheaval. 


The universal political empire was no longer able to 
ntrol the hostile forces it had begotten. The national 
id territorial units detached themselves from it. Within 
ese states certain groups, professions, and classes came 
rward, insisting upon their own exaggerated rights. 
nally, the intellectual and, consequently, the social dis- 
tegration took place to such an extent that all uniting 
rce was made to depend on nothing but the consent of 
e individual members. 


IV 


For a review and criticism of the intellectual develop- 
ent during these periods—Renaissance, Humanism, Ref- 
mation, Enlightenment, Empiricism, Rationalism, Log- 
sm—we may refer the reader to ““Aufstiege zur Meta- 
rysik’’ by B. Jansen, S. J.1_ Here we shall briefly sketch 
ly two of these stages. They have provoked reactions 
hich as their latest result have produced in the sociolog- 
1 sphere the present political conditions of Germany and 
the domain of philosophy, the modern German “‘Phi- 
sophy of Existence.’’ In these two stages two names 
ind out, Luther and Kant. Luther it was who applied 
e principle of isolation to religious thought and life, and 
us firmly and finally established the sovereign power of 
e principle which had been growing stronger for cen- 
ries before his time. It was Luther who, by dealing a 
al blow to its mightiest and its most efficient enemy in 
many, secured the long reign of this principle. 

Then came Kant. In two ways he gave a decisive im- 
Ise to these sovereign tendencies. He barred the road 
any transcendental goal. Man as constructed by Kant 
pears the exact counterpart of man represented by Faust: 
> progressus infinitus of both types is evidently nothing 
e but a progress towards the most perfect form of the 
e who progresses. 

Moreover, Kant implanted in the innermost sphere of 
> the vehement tendency towards individualization. He 
it, as it were, the one human being into two subjects, 
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one endowed with pure reason, the other with practical 
reason. ‘The result of all this in the post-Kantian era 
became manifest in the desperate disintegration and con- 
fusion of all intellectual life. A new type of man took 
the lead, a man who excelled in rationalistic construction 
and scientific specialization, who was no longer capable of 
seeing and valuing any organic unity. Once for all the 
intellectual life was severed into two halves—pure reason 
and practical reason. Each tried to substitute and culti- 
vate a unity of its own. Practical reason became the soul 
of various voluntaristic systems. It made itself felt with 
great intensity in the growing pragmatic attitude of that 
hedonistic type of man which modern Europe contemptu- 
ously calls bourgeois. Another philosophy predominant 
for a long time simply ignored practical reason as though 
it did not exist at all. World and existence were nothing 
more than a product of self, while Self was identical with 
intellect. This conception marks the beginning of Ger- 
man Idealism. 


V 

Such was the situation in which the German philosophy 
of existence sprang up. We might well be justified in 
ascribing its first beginnings to Hegel, who led German 
Idealism both to its victory and to its defeat. It was not 
until the present time, however, that people began to inter- 
pret Hegel in this manner. Only as the chief exponent 
of Idealism did he exert any direct influence on the devel- 
opment of thought, and his extreme position provoked 
reaction. Associated with this reaction are names like 
S. Kierkegaard and F. Nietzsche, who reject two elements 
of the former philosophies. One is the division of the 
human being into two strictly separate parts, practical 
reason and pure reason, or bourgeois life and idealistic life; 
the other is the overestimation of reason and logic. Both 
of these men raise a vehement protest against the equation: 
reality equals essence, or reality equals logic. They, on 
the contrary, hold life and existence as the reality. Full, 
vigorous, pulsating life alone is the perfect realization of 
reality: in this both agree, as also in despising reason, so 
that their attitude is strictly anti-intellectualistic. In this 
twofold way they have been determining the modern mind 
up to the present. 

In their further constructions these two men disagree; 
they manifest themselves as opponents to such an extent 
that their opposition has become part of modern philos- 
ophy. Nietzsche considers life-reality identical with hu- 
man life. The meaning and aim of all reality is, there- 
fore, to use and enjoy life to the highest possible 
degree. His anti-intellectualism makes him proclaim ab- 
solute autonomy of instincts and animal impulses. The 
supreme reality on earth is the super-man, the one great 
man whom all other men are bound to serve in complete 
subjection. Today this concept seems to take a definite 
shape in certain minds. This is the modern interpreta- 
tion of Nietzsche’s highest commandment: “Be true to 
your earth.” 

Kierkegaard has a much wider and deeper view. He 
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holds the human being to be a created, dependent reality 
whose existence constantly faces the possibility of being 
destroyed, and who moves in essential relation to the two 
poles of reality, limitation and infinity. The inner life 
of man is haunted by a strong fear for his existence, for 
he can never be sure that he will reach his destined degree 
of reality. 

On the foundations thus laid by Nietzsche and Kierke- 
gaard, Bergson and Dilthey constructed their own doc- 
trines. It is beyond the scope of this article to give a 
detailed account of this development, but a suggestion of 
it may suffice. 

Bergson is the first to unite all the anti-rationalistic 
currents in the stream of one philosophical system. No 
longer is reason set aside completely, but it still plays an 
unimportant secondary part. Instead of identifying real- 
ity with cold lifeless essence Bergson conceives it as move- 
ment or growth. This growth manifests itself as durée 
or time. This durée, however, is not the same as the time 
belonging to our world, as though all reality were im- 
mament to the world. The identification of reality with 
time has become of great importance for further develop- 
ment in this direction. 


W. Dilthey arrived at similar conclusions. Many other 
names and systems might be mentioned, such as Scheler’s 
and Jasper’s; also, in some respect, Nicolai Hartmann, 
Spranger, Guardini,, and Haecker. Yet far wider and 
deeper than the influence of most other systems is that of 
the Existential philosophy proposed by Martin Heidegger 
which influences especially the young academic world. Let 
us cast a rapid glance over this philosophy to mark its 
characteristic methods and tenets. 


VI 


Some have called Martin Heidegger’s form of Existential 
philosophy a meeting-place of all modern philosophies. 
Truly, in it we do meet again all the ideas prepared for 
him during the historical evolution. So far no system can 
claim it has nothing in common with Heidegger's philos- 
ophy and, as regards efficiency, there is really no other at- 
tempt at a satisfactory solution that has proved as success- 
ful. Let us briefly explain the principles laid down in 
Heidegger’s writing: Sein und Zeit (Reality and Time), 
Das ist Metaphystk (This is Metaphysics), Kant und das 
Problem der Metaphysik (Kant and the Metaphysical 
Problem), Vom Wesen des Grundes (On the Essence of 
Cause). What does this philosophy seek? It seeks to be 
just philosophy, to ask the old, old question of Plato and 
Aristotle, ‘““What is existence . . . reality?’’ This ques- 
tion, at least in its wording, is asked without reserve or 
limitation. The method chosen is the phenomenological. 
Since E. Husserl, phenomenology signifies the looking at 
certain appearances—phenomena—in which reality as such 
becomes manifest and perceptible. 

The character of this philosophy depends essentially on 
the significance of the term ‘‘phenomenon” and on the 
interpretation of these ‘‘phenomena.’’ Heidegger takes his 
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stand in the long line of anti-rationalistic development 1) 
when he wants to seek reality as such in the phenomena, f 
that is, in the data recorded by the human consciousness. 
The interpretation of these data is performed in the way I) 
of Dilthey’s analytic descriptive hermeneutics. To Het- if 
degger, metaphysics “takes place’ in the life of the con- Af 
crete ‘‘existence’’ of the individual man, while this ma m. 
comprehends himself and then analyses what he has it 
comprehended. | " 

It is obvious that this method renounces from the very} | 
outset all primary intellectual cognition. Things like ci | 
straction, identity and diversity of the comprehended and : 
the comprehending, are not even mentioned. Whatever). 
this analytic hermeneutic states, is stated unequivocally. i 


Mi 


i 


VII tf 

The hermeneutic metaphysics inquires into the exists} 
ence of reality, advancing step by step into further spheres.; 
The result of the first step is enunciated thus: Being#, 
means being in the world. This implies that being or) 
reality is only discovered in the concrete individual, and { 
that this concrete being is always close to the world. Tos 
be in the world does not mean contemplative looking at} 
the world; the existence is always active, acting close to) 
the world. In this way it meets the things of the worl 
Merely looking at or perceiving is a deficient mode of act- | 
ing. Practical action is superior to mere cognition. The 
homo sapiens has become the homo faber. is 


Existence is 
close to the world by reason of its reality-nature, which 
is to be in the world. This being in the world is a 
quality of existence. Heidegger calls such existential qual-, 
ities Existentialien (existentials). It is clear that for this 
kind of philosophy the problema criticum, the problem 
of cognition, does not exist at all, since the ‘“‘world’’ 
always essentially adatum. Many wonder whether in this 4 
attempt at a satisfactory solution the “‘world”’ is not again 
a mere idealistic product of the Ego. However this may} 
be, it is certain that the reality of the things of the world) 
is not the same as that of existence. Those things must 
be referred to existence, which has to assign them their 
due place in its world. ‘‘World’’ is the sum of all things 
referred to existence, while “‘space’’ is the sum of all the re. 
lations referring those things to existence. A further analy-}} 
sis reveals that ‘‘world’’ is only possible because existence! 
is world-like, and that ‘‘space’’ is only possible because) 
existence is space-like. Here is the very point where the | 
limit between objectivism and subjectivism can no longer 
be clearly seen. 


The next step shows existence to be a reality which is 
inwardly agitated by the emotions. Here Heidegger takes! 
up the “emotional cognition’”’ of Scheler. In these emo- 
tions the Ego realizes itself to be ‘‘laboring and burdened.” ) 
It knows that it is, but whence it is and whither it tends’ 
remains a mystery. Heidegger calls this the burden- | 
character of existence—its ‘‘being thrown.’’ This is noth-) 
ing else than empirically stating what the old philosop 
knows by the name of “ens contingens.”” This existence 
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discovers that it is a burdensome ‘“‘being thrown” 
ing from an unknown past and going towards an un- 
wn end which has been begun but not yet completed. 
tence is being-dispersed or scattered reality. It is the 
of philosophy to view and, as far as possible, arrange 
ty according to one uniform aspect. This is brought 
it by the fear which continually represents to the exist- 
Self all the stages of its way: its unknown past origin, 
lowing, unstable, unfinished present, and its uncertain 
re. This fear reveals to existence the constant danger 
vhich it is. In the present there lurks the danger that 
may be swallowed up by disturbing intercourse with 
world; the future is haunted by the uncertainty about 
being completed. Here again we meet with Kierke- 
d’s ‘‘fear.”’ 
-he last phenomenon which forces past, present, and 
Ire into one unity is time. Reality, being essentially 
2-bound, is past, present, and future. In its futurity it 
eing-towards-death, and it will vanish. Origin from 
hingness, passage through a burdensome present, return 
» nothingness: this is existence. Realizing its own\ 
hingness in this manner, existence does not despair, 
bears with great determination this being-toward- 
hing. 
Ne have given a summary account of the analysis and 
results. Let us conclude. The summit of being is 
tence, to which every other being is referred, and 
ich, on its own part is not referred to any other being. 
e fact of ‘‘being thrown’’ has no consequences. This 
hest reality is ‘‘being thrown,” burdened, determined, 
ig-towards-nothing, towards death. 


VIII 


We may briefly discuss the historical position, the sig- 
cance, and the positive elements and possibilities of 
degger’s Existential philosophy. Philosophy of exist- 
e starts from the existence of the concrete individual 


n and inquires into the reality, aim, and foundation 
this existence in a manner of cognition which is 
| ae empiric, and intuitive. Such a philosophy is a 
attempt, but one which can claim the great merit of 
ing to construct a total undivided philosophy compris- 
the unity and totality of being; a philosophy which 
‘longer separates reality, values, and transcendental 
perties from one another. Another advance consists in 
ttering the secure self-reliance of man by pointing out 
clearly his instability, uncertainty, and fear. 
e must appreciate that all this knowledge concerns 
interests the entire man, not only a cold, isolated, 
bliging intellect. 
ut just here appears one of Heidegger’s weak points, 
problem of cognition. The intellect is not superior 
very other being, so that every other being should serve 
and yet it is the faculty of cognition. Also, a man 
is clearly conscious that his cognition is dependent on 
influenced by countless conditions and causes is never 
ified in attacking the primacy of the intellect in mat- 
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ters of cognition, lest he should wreck the very essence of 
man in one way or other. If one denies every abstractive 
power to the intellect, and lets cognition be nothing more 
than a mere unequivocal analysis of the consciousness of 
existence, then one renounces every possibility of compre- 
hending a higher reality. So it happens that the great 
emphasis with which one points out the ‘“‘being-thrown” 
remains a meaningless gesture of no consequence. 
IX 

In order to determine the historical position and impor- 
tance of this new philosophy, we have to indicate the place 
it takes in the total development described above, as well 
as its remarkable influence upon the events of our days. 
Considered as part of the entire development, this philos- 
ophy is an attempt at reuniting the divorced parts of man 
into a vital unity, and constructing thereon a harmonious 
comprehensive conception of world and life. This makes 
the new philosophy appear like a moral, indeed in many 
aspects, a religious doctrine. But, because this attempt 
starts with man as the supreme reality and ends in man 
as the supreme reality, it is doomed to remain barren and 
fluctuating. As a universal and definite solution it can 
certainly not be accepted. “Taken asa stage in the develop- 
ment, however, it is a decided advance beyond the former 
achievements. Man is, at any rate, a unity; man and 
world form a unity. The invincible autonomy of the 
exaggerated logic of yesterday has been undermined and 
reduced to the level of a created power. Evolution does 
not proceed by fits and starts. As the descent took place 
gradually, so does the ascent. We may be disappointed at 
and protest against the unjustified preference given to lim- 
itation—to Nietzsche over Kierkegaard—; we are ready, 
however, to acknowledge the improvement upon former 
philosophies. Much is gained when man wants to be 
man again and once more desires to be a creature, even 
though, for the time, he does not know his Creator. To 
the same causes we must ascribe Heidegger’s far-reaching 
influence. The Germans of today are fascinated by any 
bold and strong-willed movement towards totality. They 
are deeply impressed by the steady determination to accept 
and acknowledge even a reality that is about to vanish. 
They admire the courage that tries to master an existence 
which is gliding down to nothingness. The adult Ger- 
man has seen so many of his worlds and hopes shattered, 
so much happiness and glory crushed, and he anticipates 
so much danger and misery, that he is only too glad to 
look up to a man with firm determination. Those who, 
with me, enjoy the security, grandeur, and beauty, of the 
Catholic Faith, may well find fault with this unsatisfactory 
and somewhat arbitrary proceeding, but those outside the 
Church look upon it in a very different way. They are 
tossed about by the merciless waves of our modern city 
life, their stability and independence are in great danger 
of being destroyed, omnipotent machinery grinds them 
down. What an exaltation it is for them to be told that 
they are real, entire, complete human beings, that those 
menacing powers which surround them are their servants, 
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and that their own hands are strong enough to master 
their lives. 
xX 

From what we have said it appears that this new philos- 
ophy is of real importance. When carried on with sin- 
cerity it may prove a landmark in the return to universal 
laws and values. This philosophy reminds us of our 
sacred duty to guide our straying brother to the goal of 
his life. This goal is the pivot about which all philos- 
ophy has ever been moving and will ever move until man 
has found his way home to Him who is the only center. 

It seems rather futile to approach philosophy by any 
other way than by never-changing principles. The experi- 
ment of these modern thinkers, beginning with self, is 
promising and can be carried further. “Jn te ipsum red, 
veritas est intra’ (return to thyself, the truth is within 
thee), said St. Augustine. While registering the data of 
our consciousness, however, we must be careful not to 
violate the hierarchic order of the realities in us, and when 
we have realized our contingency, we must never avoid 
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HE criticism has often been made that the law of our 

country is opposed in its philosophy to the sound 
Christian principles of life enunciated by Scholastic phi- 
losophy. As a matter of fact, such criticism is entirely 
unjustifiable, for the most Christian thing we find in the 
world of secular affairs today is the system of law under 
which we live in this country. The philosophical prin- 
ciples which lie at its root and which are constantly being 
recognized and applied by our judges and courts are essen- 
tially Scholastic and therefore Christian. The purpose of 
this article is, first, to examine briefly into the principles 
of our law to discover in just what respects its philosophi- 
cal and moral basis is Scholastic; secondly, to consider 
just how this came to be the case; and lastly, to discuss 
the importance of this fact in an age when the tendency 
towards realism so called in philosophy is becoming more 
and more manifest. 

In the first place, then, our law may be said to be 
Scholastic in its general metaphysics. Thus it recognizes 
and acts on the fact that there is an objective order of 
things existing outside the mind. In this it is opposed to 
the views of Fichte and Hegel and the other schools of 
idealism which deny reality to anything outside of the 
mind. Again, tying up with the doctrine of objective 
reality, our common law acts on the Scholastic principle 
that our senses of sight and hearing and taste and touch 
and smell give us objective truth. And so it is that under 
our system of evidence a witness in court is allowed to 
testify to the facts and phenomena which have come 
within his observation. Still again, the law is Scholastic 
in its recognition of the fact that man has a mind and 
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its consequences. The present currents are about to cari) 
man’s thought and life back to the universal laws and rel 
tions from which he tried to escape. No longer today | 
the tendency towards collectivism the exclusive feature ( i; 
one or the other country. | 
There will be a time, let us hope, when man will thir] 
and act in a universalistic and solidaristic manner. Th| 
will not be after the type of the Sacrum Imperium, ‘| 


at! 
{ 


the European mind will never forget the long detour || 
has taken and the deep solitude through which it hj 
passed. This experience will prevent it from rushing inj} 
any exaggerated collectivism. If the present offers coi 
fusion and the future is not promising, we must appre 
fairly the intellectual endeavors of today. Even nel 
and venerable philosophy that has been guarding and 4 

T 


dD 


it 
| 
1 
it 
| 
t 
t 


creasing the ancient treasures of human wisdom thro 
the ages may receive new impulse and inspiration frojj, 
the young Existential philosophy. i 
REFERENCES | | | 
1B, Herder, Freiburg, 1933. | 


that his mind is a permanent and abiding princip| 
within him instead of a mere succession of material pi 
tures or images, which is the concept of mind to whic 
many modern Psychologists adhere. 


that our minds have various faculties, the cognitive or dt) 
intellect, including man’s memory, and the activatin}, 
faculty or his will. And so we find all through our Ia}) 
of crimes and torts that the existence of these faculties |} 
assumed in our legal concepts of intent and motive an} 
negligence. Intent, for example, which is an element 1 
most crimes and many torts, implies necessarily the exis | 
ence of the intellect to apprehend and understand Sil 
nature of the act to be performed, and of the will actin | 
freely in the performance of that act. So also, a ma i 
cannot be said to be negligent in law unless two cours ii 
of possible action lie open to him, the one careful and # ‘\ 
other careless; and unless he has an intellect to apprehen| 
these two and the power to choose freely which of th | 
two he will pursue. In other words, the power of self 
determination in view of a known end is what both th: 
law and Scholastic philosophy recognize as free will. 
Still again, the law’s acknowledgement of the freedo: 1) 
of our will is apparent in some of our rules of evident | 
relating particularly to the admission or exclusion of mat| 
ters collateral to the issue. Thus in the case of an anima. 
evidence that the animal acted in a certain way at oth | 
times under similar conditions is competent proof to estal b | 
lish what the animal did at a time in issue. It was : $) 
uf 
{ 


oe 


M 


| 


held in Dover v. Winchester, 70 Vt. 418, 41 Atl. 44 
In other words, animal action is recognized by the lq 
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i constant factor because an animal has no power of 
-determination in view of a known end. In the case 
human beings, however, the ordinary rule of evidence 
just the reverse. Lawyers who have tried personal 
ry actions are familiar with the case of Zucker v. 
R., 205 N. Y. 50, decided in 1917. There it was held 
t evidence of the care exercised by plaintiff’s intestate 
crossing streets on other occasions was not competent 
of to establish that he exercised due care on the occa- 
1 of the accident resulting in his death. Obviously 
is because the courts recognize that even making allow- 
e for habit in a human being he still has at all times 
reedom of action which would make evidence of this 
d too slightly probative to. warrant its admission. So, 
, in the field of contracts and wills, the defenses of 
ess and undue influence embody a recognition of the 
- that normally a man’s will is free and that when this 
1ot the case the act performed will not be recognized 
aving validity in law. 

n like fashion and in line with Scholasticism but in 
Osition to many modern schools of philosophical 
ught, the law recognizes that truth can be known and 
essed in words, and so it makes false swearing, or 
jury, a serious crime. So, too, the law acknowledges 
t there is a fundamental difference between right and 
ong, although many modern philosophers deny this 
olutely. We find our courts, therefore, constantly dis- 
suishing between things which are malum in se and 
se which are merely malum prohibitum. In the same 
y and for the same reason the famous McNaughton 
>, which has shaped our criminal law in this respect 
wn to the present time, makes the test of sanity depend 
whether the defendant knew the nature and quality 
his act or the difference between right and wrong. In 
field of ethics generally, in fact, the parallels between 
r and Scholasticism are many and striking. Our law 
crimes, whether at common law or under modern 
es, will be found insofar as felonies are concerned, to 
pretty much a recognition of the natural law as ex- 
inded in the Decalogue. One striking instance in the 
J of criminal libel may serve to make this more evi- 
t. While truth is a complete defence in a civil action 
s not a justification in a criminal prosecution for libel 
ess it appears that there was good and sufficient reason 
publishing the truth. Here evidently there is an adop- 
1 of the view of Scholastic morals, that detraction as 
1 as calumny may be wrongful. 

The same parallel holds true with respect to large por- 
is of our law of torts. Of course, when we come to 
ity we naturally would expect to find such a parallel. 
vertheless, it is interesting to note that many of the 
nses recognized in equity in a suit for specific perform- 
e of a contract, such as misrepresentation, even where 
misrepresentation does not amount to fraud, conceal- 
nt, mistake and hardship as well as equity’s recogni- 
1 of the obligations of a trustee, who at law is the full 
1 owner of the property, to respect the rights of the 
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beneficiary, or cestui que trust, amount to nothing more 
or less than the application by the law of well recognized 
ethical principles of fair dealing and sound morals. In the 
same way, turning again from equity to law, we find that 
the action of general assumpsit, or money had and received 
to the plaintiff’s usemas developed by Lord Mansfield, to 
afford a remedy in cases of unjust enrichment as well as 
most of the field of Quasi Contracts, generally constitutes 
nothing but the legal recognition and enforcement of prin- 
ciples of sound ethics and good morals. The law, more- 
over, like Scholastic morals, recognizes that marriage arises 
out of a contract and results in a status. Now while 
modern statutes of divorce, reflecting the positive morality 
of the times, have ended the indissoluble character of mar- 
riage in most states, although it is interesting to note that 
in South Carolina divorce is not permitted, nevertheless, 
it is the fact that in determining whether the marriage had 
a valid inception, and in pronouncing decrees of nullity 
or annulment, the law and Scholastic moral principle run 
along almost parallel lines in their recognition of the 
defects either in the contract or the mental or physical 
condition of the parties which may make a decree of 
annulment proper or necessary. 


Other illustrations could be cited in abundance, but 
enough have been given to make it clear that our common 
law and our system of equity as well as our statute law 
largely, at least insofar as statute law constitutes, as so 
much of it does, a codification of common law doctrines, 
is Scholastic in its fundamental moral principles as well 
as in its general metaphysics and its psychology. 

The next question comes as to why this is so, and the 
explanation is a perfectly’ simple and natural one. Our 
law developed in its broad fundamentals in England, be- 
tween the time of the Norman Conquest in 1066 and the 
time of Henry VIII in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. During all of this period, in which the founda- 
tions of our law were being laid, England was under the 
influence of Scholasticism. During the first several hun- 
dred years of the period nearly all of the judges in the 
secular courts were clerics professing Scholastic principles, 
and even latterly the situation was much the same. In 
addition, the ecclesiastical courts, or the Courts Christian, 
of the time had jurisdiction of many secular matters such 
as the settlement of estates and, in some cases, even in the 
enforcement of the criminal law. We have a curious sur- 
vival even in present day America of the secular jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the old Courts Christian. In the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania the Court of Probate, or the 
Orphan’s Court, is still known as the Court of Ordinary. 
This term comes down from the time when the Bishop, 
who was the Ordinary of the Diocese, was head of the 
ecclesiastical court having jurisdiction of surrogate’s mat- 
ters; hence the term the ‘‘Ordinary’s Court.” Naturally, 
all of these ecclesiastical tribunals were presided over by 
the clergy. In addition, the Chancellor as keeper of the 
conscience of the king, who developed our principles of 
equity, to temper the rigidity of the old common law, like- 
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wise was an ecclesiastic, and familiar with the principles 
of both canon and Roman law. Moreover the Roman 
law he knew was that contained in the Code of Justinian, 
which was only adopted some two hundred years after 
the Catholic church had emerged from the catacombs. At 
the time of its adoption, therefore, Roman law had been 
subject to Christianizing influence for a longer period than 
has elapsed from our own Declaration of Independence 
down to the present time. 

During all of the formative period of our law the 
judges who administered the law and shaped it were famil- 
iar with principles of Scholastic philosophy as well as of 
Roman law. Very obviously, then, the philosophical and 
moral principles which came to underlie our law through 
this period could be nothing if not Scholastic. We come 
then to the sixteenth century and Martin Luther’s rebel- 
lion against Rome and the beginning of the period of the 
Reformation, so called, on the continent of Europe. A 
little later we find Henry VIII in England breaking from 
Rome and laying the foundations for the Anglican estab- 
lishment. The work which he started was brought to 
completion during the reign of his and Anne’s daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

When Henry came to the throne the principles of 
Scholastic philosophy were found in two things, the the- 
ology of the Catholic church and the common law of 
England. Henry’s revolt from Rome, carried through to 
completion under Elizabeth, destroyed substantially Cath- 
olic theology in that country. The common law, how- 
ever, was left substantially untouched. To be sure, Henry, 
by the Statute of Uses enacted by Parliament at his de- 
mand, aimed at bringing within the statutes of Mortmain 
all charitable and pious trusts; but when the courts de- 
clared that the statute operated but once, and that by 
setting up a second use an equitable estate still could be 
created, the net effect of the statute was merely to add a 
few more words to conveyancing and not to the abolition 
of either equitable interests or trusts. The sum total of 
it was that the body of Scholastic principles of philosophy 
embedded in our common law and equity remained com- 
pletely untouched and substantially unaffected by Henry’s 
revolt. One of the contributing causes of this undoubt- 
edly was that Henry and his successors on the throne, as 
well as the judges who followed him down to the time 
of the Hanoverian succession and Blackstone, while they 
had revolted from Rome, remained Scholastic in their 
philosophy and in their outlook on life. Thus they be- 
lieved in the existence and immortality of the soul; and 
they followed the Scholastics in their principles of psy- 
chology and ethics, in their recognition of the existence 
of intellect and will as faculties of the mind, and in the 
existence in the very nature of things of fundamental dif- 
ferences between right and wrong. 

With the advent of the Nineteenth Century, however, 
we find this situation changing. Because of the advance 
of rationalism in philosophy as well as supposed scien- 
tific methods of research and the capture of the popular 
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imagination by the evolutionary hypothesis as well ¢ 

because of the higher criticism of the Bible, so called| 
Protestantism, unable to withstand the attacks of 1 
Nineteenth Century philosophers and scientists of the ra 
tionalist schools, began to disintegrate rapidly. The peo 
ple who have lost their Protestant faith, though ofte 

remaining Protestants nominally, have abandoned as wel 
the philosophical tenets of Protestantism, which originally | 
were Scholastic, and they have practically become panthe'| 
ists. They no longer believe that man’s soul or mind it) 
spiritual nor that man’s will is free. They claim that al iy 


sult of physical and chemical stimuli acting upon hin 
from without; that truth is unknown and unknowable 
and that there is no inherent difference between right ance 
wrong. Such difference as there is, they say, depends or i 
the mores of the time and place. | 
Until recently this new philosophy has not percolated i 

| 

il 

| 


at all into the law. The student of law and the lawyet 

who had been taught such prevalent theories at college 
by atheistic and agnostic professors, when he got into law} 
found that they did not square with the principles of thei 
law that he had learned. So he abandoned his college} 
philosophy and accepted the philosophy of the law, a8) 
more in accord with life and experience. The last dozen} 
years, however, have seen the rise of a school of legal} 
philosophers who while they differ much among them-| 
selves in their theories, call themselves ‘‘realists’’ and who 
are now attempting to apply the various “‘isms’’ of mod 
ern philosophy to the‘law. One can pick up at random 
almost any recent volume of the better known Law Re- 
views with the likelihood that he will find one or more 
leading articles expounding the tenets of the realist school. 
Moreover there are respectable names in the law- school, 
world who are exponents of realistic principles as applied 

to the law. So far, however, little has been said on the! 
other or the Scholastic side, with the notable exception of 
various Law Review articles by Professor Kennedy of. i 
Fordham Law School. | 


The foregoing considerations make it evident, then, 
that our law as we have it today is thoroughly Scholasti¢ 
in its basic principles. So thoroughly in fact is the phi- 
losophy of the Schoolmen part of the very warp and woof 
of our law that only by destroying the fabric itself can it 
ever be taken out of it. Moreover, the conservatism of 
our law and of lawyers as a class, their slowness to adopt 
new or radical ideas, as well as the stabilizing effect of 
the common law doctrine of stare decisis will make any 
attempt to destroy the basic philosophy of our law one 
for which there is little if any chance of success. It is well 
to recognize the fact, nevertheless, that the attempt to take 
that philosophy out of our law is being insistently and 
constantly made. Such attempts must be repulsed and 
the Scholastic heritage in out law preserved, because it i 
a philosophy of common sense in full accord with man’s 
innate dignity as the creature of God and completely in 
harmony with our American ideals in government. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY 
By Edmund S. Conklin 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1935, $3.00 


|| This latest work of Conklin is characterized by the same 
h>mmendable features that won a favorable reception for his 
cinciples of Abnormal Psychology and his Psychology of 
religious Adjustment. The author's style is very readable 
id his treatment of the topics that are presented is clear and 
orough. An outstanding virtue of all of Conklin’s writings 
s their objectivism, a quality that is, unfortunately, lacking in 
huch psychological literature. His objective attitude of mind 
mables Conklin to outline prevailing theories calmly while, at 
same time, it protects him from interpreting all phenomena 
the light of some particular hypothesis or of distorting facts 
order to fit them into pet theories. 


_ The author's objectivism is not so extreme that it prevents 
im from stating his own definite views. In the Introduction 
0 his book, and repeatedly in the text, he registers his impatience 
with the fantastic theory of Mental Recapitulation, to which 
n3. Stanley Hall had such consistent recourse in his treatise on 
( dolescence, with the result that a great many of Hall’s conclu- 
lions are worse than worthless. Conklin’s mode of expression 
jvould appear to argue that he is not deeply impressed by the 
osycho-analytic hypothesis, but he devotes considerable space, in 
Various sections of his book, to the Freudian speculations ayd, 
t times, he seems to value highly their interpretations of adol- 
escent behavior. 


he references are to books and articles which have appeared in 
-omparatively recent years. The inferences that are drawn from 
Pxperimental studies are tempered and sane. Conklin decries 
the ‘‘generalizations’’ about adolescent development that are not 
pubstantiated by statistical investigations. This complaint is 
purely ad propos, since many of the current opinions upon 
adolescent psychology are founded upon very meager evidence, 


: are the expressions of various theoretical biases. One is 


The book is copiously documented and, for the most part, 
| 


empted to feel, however, that the author exaggerates the value 
While admitting the 


and the need of quantitative studies. 
so of objective methods in psychological inquiries, we must 


so admit that they are most assuredly not infallible and that, 
n practice, their utility is often seriously impaired by the in- 
ccurate and illogical conclusions to which they give rise. Many 
| ae and important qualitative changes of adolescence do 
mot always lend themselves to quantitative measurements while, 
i the other hand, intelligent observation of the spontaneous 
behavior of youth can furnish real knowledge of adolescent de- 
velopment. Mass output and standardized production have 
been conspicuously successful in American industry and no- 
me Be harmful in American education. The methods that 


ve proved so useful and so necessary in the exact physical 
sciences are not always applicable to the study of psychological 
behavior. 


Conklin has a thought-provoking chapter on Play and Amuse- 
ments. He suspends judgment on the contention that athletics 
have value as molders of chatacter until statistical studies on 
that point are available. According to popular opinion, the 
only child suffers definite disadvantages in the matter of per- 
sonality development, and this belief is corroborated by earlier 
studies. The author questions the validity of this notion. He 
maintains that the ills to which the only child is exposed are 
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not attributable to his ‘‘oneness’’ but to other factors in his 
family life. This statement is readily admissible but, upon 
analysis, it loses some of its impressiveness, for many of the 
“other factors’ are undoubtedly due to the fact that there is only 
one child in the family. 


The author thinks of religion as ‘‘the product of man’s effort 
to achieve a satisfactory adjustment to his world. Religious 
exercises are the means which man has developed to maintain 
or to re-establish that feeling of satisfactory adjustment. This 
does not affirm or deny the possibility of human efforts assisted 
by divine revelation and supernatural inspiration but it does 
assume that such revelation and inspiration contribute also to 
man’s understanding of his world and serve as aids to a more 
satisfactory life therein.’’ (p. 318) There would seem to be 
some inconsistency here. Divine revelation and inspiration 
must be presumed to exist if they aid man in the understanding 
of his world and in his adjustment to it. Although Conklin’s 
treatment of religion is more reverential and less mechanistic than 
that of many psychologists who write about it, his chapter on 
the religious development of adolescents must be unsatisfactory 
for Catholics. While they admit that religion may be an aid 
to social adjustment, and in reality it often is, they refuse to 
believe that the primary function of religion is to supply such 
aid. They maintain, on irrefutable grounds, that religious 
training must play a most essential rdle in the formation of 
youth because the adolescent must form correct notions about 
his relations towards God, and must learn to motivate his con- 
duct by religious ideals, if he is to progress to a fully developed 
maturity. 

In his effort to be objective, Conklin devotes much space to 
the propounding of various theories about adolescent growth. 
The very multiplicity of these theories is likely to prove con- 
fusing to students who are taking a first course in the psychology 
of adolescence. The author states, in his Preface, however, that 
he writes with a specific class of readers in mind, namely, teach- 
ers, ministers, social workers, and so on, who are interested in 
the welfare of youth. For these types of readers the 426 closely 
printed pages may not be too forbidding. 

RAPHAEL C. MCCARTHY 


ESSAY ON THE FOUNDATION OF COGNITION 
By C. Lambek 


Translated from the Danish by Agnete Kortsen 
Williams & Norgate, Ltd., London, 1935, 4s. 6d. net 


It is difficult to give from a Scholastic’s point of view an 
adequate account of this short work, because at every step it 
upsets the accepted notions of Catholic philosophy. The author 
first lays down the aim of cognition: ‘‘the wish to possess in 
as wide a measure as possible, accurate knowledge of those means 
which will permit us to control our future experiences.” Utility 
is the criterion of truth. There is no distinction between sense 
and intellectual perception, and only the subjective impression is 
perceived—a familiar Kantian principle. An attempt is made 
to explain how the mind arrives at the perception of reality by 
saying that we combine the idea of change and the idea of real- 
ity. This latter idea, it is stated, ‘‘we cling to by an act of voli- 
tion, as we see no other means of realising the aim of cognition.” 

Now that the mind has reached reality, extra-mental knowl- 
edge is built upon a series of ‘‘postulates,’’ as for instance, that 
two phenomena of the same nature have the same general source 
of impression. In all there are five postulates. The author sums 
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up his efforts thus: ‘“The philosophy which asserts that it is built 
on experience is really seeking after the same thing as metaphy- 
sics, namely, the reality hidden behind that which we experi- 
ence. .. . But, as we can never hope to obtain a direct, adequate 
experience of the natural laws behind change, our apprehension 
of reality must at all times rest upon postulates of identity, which 
are metaphysical constructions, tber-empirische, speculative.’ 

The postulates required in Psychology are then laid down. 
Just as physicians ‘‘assume’’ that all laws of nature are associated 
with matter, so psychologists assume that all mental phenomena 
are just one complex reaction between various organizations, such 
as the nervous system, associative connections, and so forth. 

Later, what is called the inner coherence of mental life (i. e., 
the nature) is examined. We are hemmed in by mental ‘‘obstruc- 
tions’ (i. e., the exigencies of our nature), such as the impos- 
sibility of thinking two things at a time. In the last chapter 
volitional phenomena, both in the individual and in society, are 
reduced to nothing more than a sort of chemical equilibrium of 
impression and reaction. 

At every sentence of the book the Scholastic finds the most 
evident philosophical truths denied. Example: the principle of 
causality—although by what other principle than this a philo- 
sophical system can be built is a mystery. Evidently the author 
has been too highly impressed by the complicated balance of the 
chemical aspects of organic life. Everything is reduced to a 
mere automatic interaction of ‘‘forces’’ whose existence is sim- 
ply “‘postulated.”” The impression left after reading the book 
is hardly reassuring for modern Danish atheistic philosophy. 

WILLIAM M. KEGEL 


THE ARGUMENT OF PLATO 
By F. H. Anderson, M. A., Ph. D. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 1935, 10s. 6d. net 


In this book Professor Anderson has attempted the difficult 
task of reconstructing for us the Platonic pattern of life. In the 
writer's words “‘the study . . is to serve as an introduction to 
the thought of Plato by way of the argument which persists 
throughout his writings and gradually culminates in a phi- 
losophy of life.’’ The obstacles to be overcome in such a 
work are evident to any student of Plato. Indeed, there are 
those who do not admit that Plato really reached conclusions of 
his own concerning “‘man’s nature and well-being.’ They 
would substantiate their conclusions by pointing to the decidedly 
diverse results certain critics have reaped from their study of 
the Platonic texts. We believe, however, that much of this 
diversity can be explained by the idées maitresses of certain crit- 
ics. They have not come to their work with open minds. They 
have started “‘par se faire une opinion’’ as de Coulanges has put 
it, and as a result we have not Plato but their Plato. Be that 
as it may, there are difficulties in the philosopher's work even 
when we approach them without bias, and hence Professor 
Anderson does very well by indicating from the start the nature 
of the difficulty—‘‘Plato is a dramatist, not a doctrinaire theor- 
ist.” In his dialogues he follows ‘‘no well-charted philosophic 
paths’’ but is content, at times, to throw out a multitude of strik- 
ing impressions. The dramatis personae, in their kaleidoscopic 
movements over the Platonic stage, present a human pageant, 
captivating, multifarious, almost endless; opening up to the 
reader limitless perspectives and vast uncharted seas of thought, 
but assuredly, ‘‘perpetuating no eternally static and metaphysical 
patterns.” 

It is because Professor Anderson has grasped the difficulty of 
his task that he has succeeded so well. His endeavours to retain 
original Platonic perspectives and at the same time to guard the 
continuity of the “‘argument’’ are quite successful. The book is 
free from the current misrepresentation of Plato’s real inten- 
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tions; a misrepresentation, due to quoting out of context, to 
which the philosopher as a dramatist naturally leaves himself 
open. 

The ‘‘argument”’ of Plato is the outcome of his search for the 
logical basis of the wise and good life. He finds its constituents 
are, 

first of all, ‘“‘measure;’’ secondly, ‘‘proportion’’ or logical 

commensurability; next, ‘‘mind and wisdom;”’ then “‘sci- 

ences and arts and true experiences;’’ and, lastly, “‘the genu- 

ine pleasures of the soul.”’ (210) 

In the course of this investigation come his conclusions on 
many subjects such as the soul and its well-being, the individual 
and his relations to society, sophistry, ‘‘the many,” justice, 
nature, permanence and change, knowledge and reality, the struc- 
ture and function of pleasure, poetry, education, the doctrine of 
motion, and the activity of the rational soul. 

The doctrine of motion and the choral dance, the philosopher's ‘| 
criticism of poetry, and finally, the chapter on the nature of the } 
intelligible world are concisely but competently handled. We 
trust that this book will be welcomed by all students of Plato. 
It need not be remarked that a book of this nature does not 
make light reading. . 


, 


JOHN L. THOMAS 
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